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vest in countries and companies whose social 
policies you oppose. Consider community credit 
unions, loan funds, or socially responsible invest- 
ment funds. Offer interest-free or low interest 
loans to movement groups. 











(MAKE USE OF ELECTIONS ™<*° és 


elections than voting. Run an independent can- 
didate or challenge the incumbent in a primary. 
Demand that minor party candidates have equal 
time and access to the ballot. Make use of candi- 
date forums: after researching their voting 
record, scatter people in the audience to raise 
issues that candidates like to avoid. If there are 
no forums, picket the campaign headquarters to 
publicize the issues. 











‘Boycort Boycott consumer goods made by 


military contractors and those 
with anti-labor policies. Don’t buy war toys. Boy- 
cott entertainment that glorifies violence, sex- 
ism, racism, or homophobia. Write the compa- 
nies to tell them of your objections. Place leaf- 
lets or stickers on or near products you boycott 
to notify others to beware. Support alternative 
products and co-ops. 











‘RESIST WAR TAXES Half of all federa 
in Half of all fed- 
eral income tax dollars go to the military. Send a 
letter of protest with your tax return. Refuse to 
pay the Federal Excise tax on your phone bill. 
Refuse some or all of your federal income tax— 
see the resources section to learn more about tax 
resistance. Join the protests on April 15. 











a ORGANIZE AND DEMONSTRATE 


Demonstrations have proven to be effective tools. 
Powerful vigils have begun with one person in a 
public place with a sign. Gather ten friends and 
hold signs along a busy stretch of highway or on 
a bridge. Each Fall, WRL promotes actions for 
International YouthPeace Week and A Day With- 
out the Pentagon. Hiroshima and Nagasaki days 
— August 6 and 9 — are perfect for small ac- 
tions. Set up a phone tree of people who are will- 
ing to react to events and gather on short notice. 
Alert media before the event. 




















































































































RESOURCES 


from the 
WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 


WRL ORGANIZER’S MANUAL 
222 page book covering all aspects of organizing. Ex- 
cellent for new groups. $10 plus $2 postage. 


YOUTHPEACE ORGANIZING PACKET 

Over 30 articles with background and organizing ma- 
terials for young people and those organizing with 
and for young people. $8 plus $2 postage. 


THE NONVIOLENT ACTIVIST 

The magazine of the War Resisters League. Sample 
copies free. Subscriptions $15; free to members. Six 
issues/year. 


WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE PEACE CALENDAR 

5Yo" x 8%" desk calendar with a different theme ev- 
ery year. Includes important organizing dates and 
resources listings for peace and justice. Current cal- 
endar $12; previous years $4 each. 


WRL KEY LIST 
A mailing of resources, actions, calendar and * 
ideas for organizers. Six/year. Sample copy free; 
subscriptions $15/year. 


WAR TAX RESISTANCE 
A Guide to Withholding Your Support from the Mili- 
tary. Everything you need to know to get started in 
war tax resistance. $12 plus $2 postage. 


HANDBOOK FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION 
Booklet helps you prepare for nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience actions. $3 plus $1 postage. 


FREE PACKET 

Materials about the War Resisters League, contain- 
ing the WRL booklist (including buttons, bumperstick- 
ers, hats, t-shirts, etc.) and brochures about WRL 
programs, including YouthPeace and Disarmament. 


THE MOSQUITO BROCHURE 
Please send copies of this brochure. Single cop- 
ies are free; $15 per 100. 








Enclosed is $ _ for the items checked above. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 





WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 
339 Lafayette Street ¢ New York, NY 10012 
(212) 228-0450; fax (212) 228-6193 
email: wrl@warresisters.org 
Web: http://www.warresisters.org 





you think 
youre too small 
to be effective ... 














... you've never 
been in bed 
with a mosquito 


WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE guide to 


empowering people without guns or much 
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a N THE FACE OF MASS MEDIA, BIG GOVERNMENT, MULTINATIONAL 
eck the corporations, huge military machines, and a flood of information 
too great for us to handle, we feel helpless. People don’t have con- 
versations anymore, they “interface.” Politics is reduced to “sound 
ecandht bites.” The military has millions for its public relations efforts; 
peace activists have pennies. 
What can one person do? What can you do? 
Social change comes when many individuals act together. But 
before a movement develops, individuals need to take action—even if 
it means acting alone. 
Look at our history. Freedom of religion was won because of 
people such as Ann Hutchinson, who was a member of the Puritan 
church. She believed that conscience has a higher authority than law. 
Her public teachings on this topic and her outspokenness as a woman 
were a threat to Puritan leaders. Her banishment from Massachu- 
setts led to the establishment of new settlements with wider freedom 
of thought and religious tolerance. 
Henry David Thoreau spent only one night in jail for refusing 
to pay taxes for the Mexican-American War, but his essay “On the 
Duty of Civil Disobedience” is part of the common heritage of the hu- yo 
man race — reaching Tolstoy in Russia, Gandhi in India and, 100 years 
later, a young pastor in Alabama, Martin Luther King, Jr. 
The Civil Rights revolution began with one, two, or ten people 
defying racial barriers. It was united in purpose and action in 1955 
when Rosa Parks sat in the “whites only” section of a bus in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 
As pacifists we believe in nonviolence, and what a wealth of tools 
and tactics we have at our command! Our methods range from writing 
letters and handing out leaflets to resisting military service and block- : 
ing recruiting centers to strikes and noncooperation. ee fukes in pub} 
Change does not come swiftly. It takes time. Changing a soci- °F 800d acts) 
ety takes layer upon layer of efforts. 
One of the most important things about nonviolence is that you 
do not have to be a hero to use it. There never was a great movement 
made up entirely of heroes. In order for a movement to grow, there must 
be room for those of us who are timid, shy, and, from time to time, afraid. 
Most of us are uncertain about many things, most of us find it hard to 
take risks, but we are in a movement to see what each of us can contrib- 
ute and to rejoice that—together—we can change things. 
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